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TO THE CHRISTIAN JUDGE BAILEY. 
LETTER XIII. 


“« Although it is legal for any man, temperately and decorously, to ex- 


m 
amine and discuss the evidences of the Christian Religion, yet it is not 
competent for any man to vilify and abuse it.” Judge made Law. - King’s 
Bench Law. Common Law. : 


Saying of Justice Bailey in passing Sentence on William Tunbridge. 





Dorchester Gaol, Feb. 23, Year 1823 

Scr, of the last of the Gods. 
I AM now about to try to reason with you “ temperately 
and decorously.” The above quotation is my text. I find 
it among other flimsy expressions which. you made use of 
in passing sentence upon William Tunbridge: the whole of 
which I quoted in my last letter to you, and part of which 
I then explained and exploded. The-above sentence is the 
only one left you wherein you spake positively, that has 
not been fairly annihilated in its pretepce to truth. I will 
shew you that it is indefensible and false, and that all your 
sentences, upon those whom you call blasphemers, have 
been contrary to law, contrary to good morals, and con- 
trary to justice. The above is not only your definition or 
expression of law, but it has L believe been repeated by all 
the Judges in the Court of King’s Bench, at this time; at 
least, it has been acquiesced in by all. Chief Justice Abbott 
said the same on my Mock Trial, Judge Best said the 
same on thaf of my Sister: and Judge Holroyd is a mere 
make-weight in the Court. At any rate it is the only 
apology which you and your coadjutors have offered for 
the outrages you have committed in the name of religion, 
or for the protection of religion, 

In looking carefully at your text [ find that I cannot 
analyse-it further than to bring it under three heads of in- 
uiry: 
’ 1. What constitutes a temperate and. decorous discussion 
of the Christian Religion ? 
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A 


II. What constitutes a vilifying.and abuse of that re- 
ligion ? | 

Ill. By what authority bas that law been made: when 
or how did it otiginate; that interferes only in the stile 
of a discussion of the merits of certain words which have 
no relation to persons subject to or connected with the gene- 
ral laws of the country), and that treats a coarse stile with 
all the penalties attached to high crimes and misdemea- 
nors ? 

[a all arguments it is necessary to assume something as 
an incontrovertible truth to argue from and upon. If we 
assume that which is not true, we are liable to proceed in 
error throughout and to leave off without establishing any 
truth by our argument; but if we confine ourselves to some 
incontrovertible truth, as a real foundation for our argu- 
ment, and no where step out of its relations, we are then 
likely to accumulate or to increase the quantity of incontro- 
- vertible truths. . With this preface I shall pfoceed to en- 
quire into “ What constitutes a temperate and decorous dis- 
cussion of the Christian religion ?” by assuming, that dis- 
cussion is an inference of the power of speech and the use 
of leiters, but originally of the power of speech. 

Speech is a successive variation of the sounds of the 
human voice adapted to the establishment of a series of 
moral laws, for the purpose of obtaining a knowledge of 
physical laws: that is, it first originates an internal law, or a 
moral law, that is dependent upon the mind, for the purpose 
of facilitating the powers of that mind to become acquainted 
with physical laws, or the laws of cther matter that are ex- 
ternal to and independent of the mind. This I take to be 
an incontrovertible truth ; and this assumed, I have to add, 
that speech and the use of letters are further.adapted to ex- 
ptess two distinct qualities, or truth and falsehood. Speech 
and the use of letters may be deemed as one: the one is the 
sound, the other the sign-of that sound, and both alike con- 
stitute a sign of our ideas—our, mind. A proof that both 
are alike artificial. / | 

Truth is a right perception of the qualities of a given 
object, and the disposition to communicate that perception 
in the same light to other minds. Falsehood, which implies 
error, is the reverse:.or, in fact, it’ may be better expressed 
by saying, that erroris the wrong perception of the qualities 
of a given object, and falsehood the disposition to commu- 
nicate that perception wi//udly to others. 

Since then, speech has the power of expressing two op- 
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posite qualities, or trath and error, right and wrong; and 
since it is notorious that a general knowledge of the truth 
and the right is. best adapted to the general welfare, it is re- 
quired to be known, how we can best separate the one from 
the other—distinguish them, and be able to communicate a 
knowledge of them to each other. 

The answer is prompt, by comparison with each other 
and with other things, by examination, and by a discussion of 
all the comparisons and examinations: and it is a just infe- 
rence to say, that free discussion is the most important duty 
and the most important interest of mankind, and that any 
laws to restrain it are partial, generally mischievous, tyran- 
nical and unjust. It is utterly impossible that any society of 
persons would consent to a law to restrain themselves from 
free discussion: therefore ifany such a law does exist, in 
aw it cannot be an equal law or intended for public 
good. 

Now since the right of discussion is established upon in- 
controvertible ground, the most free, the most unlimited dis- 
cussion, as the only possible means of acquiring useful know- 
ledge; we have to consider, whether any kind of discussion 
can be criminal; that is, whether a discussion, carried on in 
what are called coarse words, is more criminal than what is 
carried on in what are called fine words, or mild, or polish- 
ed, or elegantlanguage. The one may be more pleasing than 
the other, but I cannot see how coarse words can in such 
a matter, have any relation to crime, or merit any other 
punishment than a public disapprobation. 

Discussion is a means of distinguishing trath from false- 
hood, right from wrong: the means or medium of discussion 
are words. Words are certainly a means adequate to the 
inflicting of a private and individual injury, but never when 
confined to public matters, and more particularly so when 
confined to the discussion of what is called religion; an 
idea, or a thing, if it may be so called, that has no possible 
relation to persons or individuals: therefore, it is evident, 
that coarse words do not inflict any individual injury in 
public discussions, but, at the utmost, constitute nothing in 
the character of offence, but an offence against public taste, 
or perhaps, merely against individual tastes, or the taste of 
afew. Atany rate he who uses coarse words in such a 
discussion would injure no one but himself. As a public 
speaker or writer he would injure his character or lessen the 
amount of good opinion of him ; and if he spoke or wrote 
for profit, he would:lessen his amount of profit, a self punish- 
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ment in all conscience heavy enough for his offence, and 
such an one as he would bring on himself in the exact pro- 
portion of his offence against the public taste. | 

But the present question is as to “ what constitutes a tem- 
perate and decorous discussion of the Christian Religion.” 
The proper answer appears to me to be, that that is the most 
decorous discussion which settles the truth or falsehood of 
the matter in the most speedy and in the most satisfactory 
Way. That cannot be called a temperate or decorous’ dis- 
cussion which applies a quantity of useless or inappropriate 
words to the object, whether fine or coarse. These words 
which exhibit the truth or the falsehood of the matter in the 
most forcible light, must certainly be the most temperate 
and the most decorous words to be used, under this view, I 
- conceive the speech of Mrs. Wright, which you and your 
brother Judges refused to hear in the Court of King’s Bench, 
was a discussion of the most temperate and most decorous 
kind ever used upon the same question. I have the same opi- 
nion of Paine’s Age’of Reason throughout ; and the same opi- 
nion of Palmer’s Principles of Nature, and, I further think, 
that itis you, your brother Judges, the Prosecuting Lawyers, 
and the Priests who have monopolized the whole of the vi- 
lifyings and abuses which have attended these discussions. 
lt isa great pity that im the course of your religious exami- 
nations, you have never read the writings of Luther and Cal- 
vin, and other dissenters from the then Established Religion : 
you would then have imbibed right notions about vilifyings 
and abuses. 

The very idea of discussing the Christian Religion, whe- 
ther temperately or intemperately, is an admission that it is 
of a questionable character. Though you profess a belief that 
it -has a foundation in truth, you confess a doubt of the mat- 
ter in fact: Now daw has nothing atiall to do with discus- 
sions, whether temperate or intemperate: before any thing 

n be daw, it must be fixed and positive, or how can you 
administer it in justice? A law isa positive rule of action, 
about which there cannot be (justly) any kind of doubt. df 
doubt remained, and you settled that doubt, it is you who 
make the law and not the legislature, or the custom of the 
country. 

' Setting aside the revenue laws, or the laws to raise taxes; 
we may say, that the general term daw, as applicable to the 
people, signifies an established remedy, or inflietion of pun- 
ishment, for.a wrong done for a breach of good morals. 
Now, no kind of’public dsicussion of public matters, where 
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the words are really confined or applicable to the subject, 
can constitute a wrong doing, or.a breach of good morals: 
therecan be no injury done to any one in the matter, and there 
can be no principle need of arpiling any law to the matter, 
nor any kind of just. excuse for so doing. The object is 
laudable in every bearing it has, and centers upon the 
point of an endeavour to separate truth from falsehood and 
increase the quantity of useful knowledge. | 

Hence, I take the inference to be just, when I say, that 
any and every kind of discussion, or of words that really 
bear upon-the matter in discussion, are temperate and deco- 
rous, and he that uses inappropriate words is alone indeco- 
rous, constitutes himself a fool for his pains, and does him- 
self justice by inflicting on himself a proper punishment, 
which must soon tend to make bim sensible of his errors, 
and to amend his ways, and that any other kind of punish- 
ment is both unnecessary and. unjust, and cannot be war- 
ranted by the possibility of applying any equal laws to the 
matier. Write notes on this letter Mr, Justice Bailey, you 
are famous for notes, and your /i//le note book. ’ 

2dly. Much of my second head is involved in the first, so 
as to leave it unnecessary for me to take more than one 
view of the question; what constitutes a vilifying end abuse 
of the Christian Religion. 

What is Religion ? 

It is not a property: it is not a thing of which the truth of 
its quality is established. Then it remains a thing, to beset- 
tled, to he preserved or dispensed with, by the powers of 
discussion, and the consequent right estimation of its quali- 
ties. | 

Now the only kind of abuse, or vilifying, or coarse, lan- 
guage, that can be applied. to it, is to impeach its quality, to 
pronounce it an imposition, and a thing unsupported by any 
one truth. This no man would do if he believed it true,.or 
if he bad an idea that any.one could by discussion prove it 
true. If any kind of error be connected with his assertions, - 
‘let reason and discussion correct him and not daw. 

Can vilifying and abuse be applied to an inanimate thing, 
to a non-entity, that is no man’s property ? Can a shadow 
be vilified and abused ? Can an idea be vilified and abused? 
No, it cannot, and there ¢an be no such thing as a vilifying 
and abuse of the Christian religion, but in a plundering, of 
the people to support the phantom, and an imprisoning 
those who question its foundation in truth. You,, Mr, 
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Justice Bailey, are one of the abusers and vilifiers of that 
religion. ; 

_8dly. Now my third head is very important, and I call 
upon you to answer it, or to get me and all my friends out 
of prison, and reimburse us in the property of which you 
have robbed us. It is thus, and will bear repeating: “* By 
what authority bas that law been made: when, or how did 
it originate, that interferes only in the stile of a discussion 
of the merits of certain words (which have no relation to 
persons subject to or connected, with the general laws of 
the country) and that treats a coarse stile with ali the pe- 
nalties attached to high crimes and misdemeanours ?” 

When was that law made, Mr. Justice Bailey? How did 
it come into existence? On what book is it written ? 

Such a law is as bad as that of Lycurgus, (I believe) 
which punished a bungling thief that was detected in the 
act, and applauded the expert and successful one! Such a 
law does not apply to any action, to any matter of right or 
wrong, but to the ability or inability of a person acting in 
the performance of a sacred duty! 

And since [ am on this point, as to stile, may I be per- 
mitted to ask you,-or your brother Best, what there was 
coarse, vilifying, or abusive, in the pamphlet for which my 
sister has now suffered upwards of fifteen months imprison- 
ment? Come, Sir, refer to the record in the Court, and see 
how your speech to William Tunbridge will tally with your 
sentence of £500 fine and imprisonment on my sister. The 
fact is, you have been hard pushed upon the question of 
law, and you have begun to rake up all kinds of false and 
contradictory excuses for your conduct. If you do not 
slip through our fingers, as Castlereagh did, you shall be 
pushed harder yet. We will have an end to this affair, 
something like that in the cases of Prynne, Burton, and 
Bastwicke. 

- But I must recollect that I have promised to reason with 
you in this letter, and, ] must observe, that in the text 
which I have taken, you do not exactly say it is not legal 
to vilify the Christian religion, but you say, it is not compe- 
tent. Competent is a vague word on such an occasion: it 
signifies fit, qualified, adequate, and seems to say, that a. 
rich man may vilify and abuse the Christian religion, and 
that a poor man may not. A poor man is not competent 
to the killing and eating of a hare, according to law, and 
the rich man is competent: and I believe, verily believe, 
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that you spoke your wishes, if not your feelings, when you 
expressed that the poor man is not competent to examine 
the Christian religion. Religion is a sort of Game Law in-. 
stituted for the amusement and feeding of the rich, and the 
plunder and oppression of the poor man. It is now kept 
up for no other purpose whatever, than to tax aad stupify 
the industrious man, and to render him sneaking and servile 
to those in office and in power. The Priests are all to a man 
so many tax-promoters, so many tax-gatherers, so man 
tax-eaters, and so many undeviating supporters of all that 
is corrupt in the institutions, or their managers, in the coun- 
try. You continually cry out that the Anti-Christian pub- 
lications have a tendency to unsettle the opinions of the 
young and the unwary. But, whoever heard before this, 
that settled opinions were the property of, youth? Is any 
youth, of either sex, under twenty years of age, competent 
to form a-settled opinion on any subject; particularly a 
subject of so mysterious a nature as religion. Youth are 
taught to repeat words upon the subject, so are parrots, but 
I have to learn from you, that they ever formed settled 
opinions upon the matter. Why, if we may believe, what 
you say in your “ Notes on the Book of Common Prayer,” 
your opinions were not settled upon the matter until about 
the time that you obtained the coif. You were not very 
young them! But young as I am, when compared with 
you, | will defy all the books, all the priests, all the judges, 
all the fines, robberies, and imprisonments, or any thing 
worse that can be igvented, to unsettle my settled opinions 
of religion. Such_a miracle as St. Paul had would make 
no impression upon me, so firm are my opinions settled! 
You mistake, Mr. Justice Bailey, eur object is to settle un- 
settled opinions, and not to unsettle those that are settled. 
You seem to intimate that crimes follow an unsettled mind: 
but it is a Christian logic altogether, I believe, something 
like the three in one and one in three, to say that crimes 
are the result of an indecision of opinion. You have never 
yet seen a Republican and real Anti-Christian before you 
for a crime: all your real criminals are real Christians. 


So no more at present from a disciple of Anti-Christ. 
R. CARLILE, 
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ON THE PERSONALITY OF THE DEITY, 


‘A Discourse delivered before the Edinburgh Freethinker's Zetetic 
Society. 





Tat something has existed from all eternity, is admitted by men 
of all opinions; indeed a contrary belief cannot be entertained for a 
single moment, because, it would infer, that nothing had made some- 
thing, and that something out of nothing too, which is a palpable 
absurdity. It comes to be considered then, whether the present ma- 
terial universe, of which we form a part, be that eternal something, 
or whether there be some other being exterior to, and independent 
of it, that has existed from all eternity, and has produced it. 

By a calm consideration of this subject we shall find it involved in 
much obscurity, we shall find much reason indeed for being sceptical 
and forbearing with one another. 

The most unthinking, and even the most reflecting and sceptical 
of men, are strongly impressed with the marks of design and intel- 
ligence every where to be seen in the universe. “The credulous man, 
at once attributes it all to a superior and intelligent being, to which 
he has no hesitation in giving a distinct and abstracted character 
from nature.” The philosopher, on the other hand, sees many diffi- 
culties; he cannot comprehend mind or intelligence as a power or 
being unconnected with matter. 

I need not enumerate many of the endless proofs of design or in- 
telligence, which are every where to be seen in the world. From the 
arrangement and instinct of the lower animals, to the reason and in- 
telligence of man; we find all their powers and qualifications exactly 
fitted to their different wants, and to their rank in the scale of anima- 
ted beings. We Know that the animals on this globe, are possessed 
of, from one or two, to five senses, but, from the continued gradation 
of senses and intelligence amongst them, we have every reason to in- 
fer, that the animals, inhabiting other globes in the universe, have 
more senses, qualifications and intelligence: some higher orders of 
them, may be able to perceive and understand the powers and pro- 

rties of matter, and also the grand causes of the operations of nature. 

erhaps the principle of gravitation, of the magnet, of electricity, of 
vegetation, of animation, and even of mind or consciousness itself, are 
more perfectly known to them, than they are to us; and for aught 
we Know, the shapes, sizes, sensés, aud qualifications of the different 
animated beings may be varied in every different planet throughout 
the immensity of space, [rom this consideration, we may easily 
rceive, fhat it would require all the senses, qualifications, and 
nowledge, of all the animated beings in the universe, united into 
one being, to form a correct judgment of nature. Will vain and 
dogmatical theologians, pretend to dictate to man, how or what he is 
to think concerning nature and her laws? ! 
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If there does exist a personal being, possessed of all the senses, 
qualifications, and knowledge of all the animated beings in the uni- 
verse, still it cannot exist without being connected with matter, and 
having material organs; it is not possible to conceive mind itself as 
a personal being divested of matter. 

If we contemplate the universe as a huge machine, we then con- 
clude that no machine can move without a moving principle, and 
that the power of the moving principle, must be equal to the strength 
and work of the machine, and when we plainly perceive, design and 
intelligence to be the result of this great machine of the universe, , 
we are led to infer, that design and intelligence, are somehow or 
other connected with the great moving principle. The grand point 
of dispute, then is, whether the universe and its great moving princi- 
ple have existed together, with intelligence or design, from all eternity 
or whether design and intelligence has existed of itself, prior to and 
independent of the universe. The sceptic cannot conceive how de- 
sign and intelligence can exist, if unconnected with matter: the ere- 
dulous man believes it without reflecting, and requires no proof on 
the subject. 

The chief cause in my opinion of the personification of the moving 
principle in nature, is, because man only perceives intelligence in- 
cluded in one or a number of organized and personal beings; but 
this is far from being just reasoning; we cannot judge of a cause 
from only studying a part of its effect; as well may we conclude, 
that because personal and reasoning beings, are produced by the, act 
of generation, and are subject to decay and dissolution; God himself, 
if he be a personal and reasoning being, was also produced by, the 
act of generation, and will be subject to decay and dissolution, , ln- 
deed, we cannot conceive how reason can be produced, but by. the 
act of organic exercise. What then, are we to think of Ged? If he 
be a personal and reasoning being, his, Father, his'Grand-father, and 
an endless genealogy of Gods, crowd themselyes upon our minds, 
But to form any rational opinion of the Deity, we must look at na- 
ture in general, and we shall then perceive that the mineral and ve- 
getable departments of nature, if they be his productions, may have 
as much resemblance to his character, as the personal and organized 
parts of nature. z 

Again, it is certainly more difficult to conceive a persanal being, 
viewing and governing the immense fabric of the universe; than it 
is to conceive it, as having rolled on through all eternity, under. the 
influence of a widely diffused and general principle of order, _Con- 
sciousness, intelligence, and design, we know do exist, and it is more 
likely that their existence is co-eval with the universe itself, and 
forms part and parcel of it, than that they were called into existence 
by any personal tieing whatever, at any after period. ? 

I am well aware, that the doctrine of the eternity of animated 
beings is liable to objections, but surely not to more objections than 
the belief in the eternal existence of intelligence itself, as unconnected 
with matter, We can far less comprehend a world of mind or intel- 
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ligence, existing prior to, and independent of, a worldof maiter, than 
we can comprehend a world of matter, independent of a world of 
mind or intelligence. Look at the subject which way we will, we 
see great room for doubt and uncertainty. 

Again, if we minutely survey the world, and the different species 
of animals that inhabit.it, and reflect upon. the jarring of elements, 
and the clashing of passions; we shall be more ready to conclude, 
the whole to be the work of different gods, than of one: is it. because 
there is a continual war in the elements; and that one animal de- 
vours and lives upon another, that we are to infer there is ouly one 
God? If our reason was not prevented by education, such contra- 
rieties would be laid hold of, as proofs of their being more gods than 
one. 

Our opinions concerning the Deity, ought always to be formed 
from our observations of nature; but the Christians exert the whole 
strength of their reasoning, to reconcile the coutravieties and evils in 
nature, with their preconceived opinions, and the infinite attributes 
which they have given to their persouified God. 

If the Deity is not a material being, he can occupy no part of 
space; because space can only be considered in relation to material 
beings; if we apply the term infinity to a material being, we 
shall immediately conceive all space filled with that being, and it 
would of course, be incapable of action, or producing any thing be- 
side itself, and though we apply the same terms a thousand times 
over to an immaterial being, we cannot conceive it.to fill the smallest 
point in the universe. Hence then, the Deity must be a material 
being, or no being at all. Since then he is material, we cannot con- 
ceive him to be any other thing than the universe itself, which is the 
only ‘self existing cause of all the phenomena we behold. 

it is the imperative duty of the advocates for a personal and ab- 
stract Deity, to prove that the present universe has not existed 
from all eternity : let them prove also, how it can be annihilated 
becanse it isin existence, is that any reason to conclude that it once © 
was not? We have every proof that can be reasonably expected, of 
he eternity of the universe, but. no proof whatever, has yet been 
given of its non-existence. 

if the Deity was not a material being, how is it possible that he 
could have produced the material unjyerse ; an immaterial, being, has 
none of the properties of matter, therefore could not produce it; 
nor can any cause produce properties, which it has not; nor confer 
qualities of which it is net possessed. 

The Christians, who believe in the spiritual personality of the 
Deity, ought to prove to us, that mind can exist without any con- 
nection with matter, and can act without being incorporated with it, 
and also, that mind of itself has the form ofa person. We have 
daily experience to teach us, that unconscious matter, becomes ani- 
mated and conscious beings, but we have never as yet received any 
proof of mind itself increasing the quantity of matter. | 
By personifying the Deity, we can only suppose him.to be in one 
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place at once, however often he may change his place, and fy from 
planet to planet, and from system to system, still as a personified 
being, we can only consider him in one place at a time; but what 
1s Most astonishing and inconsistent, the advocates for his personality, 
tell us at the same time, that he is also every where present. 

Perhaps the Christians will say, that it is not the person of their 
Deity, but his influence which is every where present. This then, is 
the grand point for which I contend, that the great moving princi- 
ple in nature is a general principle; perhaps diffused in the manner 
of gravitation, over the whole universe, but which cannot be personi« 
fied, nor have any existence independent of matter. z 

Because we cannot comprehend how the combinations of insensate 
matter, can produce organized and conscious beings, are we, for ex- 
planation, to fly to a greater incomprehensibility, and believe, that 
mind itself, can produce matter from nothing, and call into order 
animated and intelligent beings ? However, we may, by words, sepa- 
rate mind from matter, still we cannot form any idea of mind, as 
being capable of producing any thing, except when connected with 
matter. 

The extravagant powers, and contradictory attributes, which are 
given to the Deity, are enough to make thinking men doubt bis ex- 
istence; and from the contrarieties and evils in nature, we have 
more reason to believe that there are two Gods, than one only, The 
physical and moral evils in existence seem to be more like the,ef- 
fect of two contending powers, than the calm and mild operations of 
one wise and good being. 

The universal belief in a Deity, has been laid hold of as an argu- 
ment in defence of his personality; but the universal errors of man- 
kind, can never be a proof for any thing whatever... Did not all 
mankind once believe, that the sun ‘went round the earth every 
twenty-four hours? But has not science proved, thatuniversal belief 
to be a gross error, which was only founded upon the ignorance and 
prejudices of mankind; although the great moving principle in na- 
ture has, amongst all nations, been considered as a personal being. 
I believe that the day is not far distant, when science will demon- 
strate the contrary, and, in as satisfactory a manner, as it has already 
proved that the sun is a Stationary object, though it was contrary to 
the Jew Books, and the universal belief of mankind. | There, are 
inany weéll informed and scientific men, who do not believe that,the 
Deity can be personified; and certainly, their opinions and reason- 
ings are of more value, than the credulous belief of thousands who 
are ignorant and incapable of reflecting. Poets, in all ages, have 
personified the properties and operations of nature, with the inten- 
tion, I suppose, of impressing their subjects more forcibly upon the 
minds of mankind; but, certainly they never intended that these 
things should be considered as real:persons. Time, and death, and the 
good and evil principles, have all been personified by the poets, but 
even the most ignorant, probably never believed, that time and death 
were real persons; and many have now renounced the belief, that the 
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evil principle is a real. person, It only then, requires & little farther 
reasoning to be convinced, that what is called God, or the good 
principle, is no more a real person, than the devil or the evil princi- 
ple; both have been considered, as being in existence, and we have 
just as little proof of the existence of the one as of the other. Igno- 
rance and credulity have formed them in words, but they are both 
equally imperceptible to our senses, 

We have no reason whatever, to attach to mind or consciousness 
itself, any personal form, So far as we are acquainted with animal 
nature, the mind or conscious principle only occupies a small portion 
of their bodies, which is generally understood to be the head. Now 
how varied are the heads of the different species of animals : besides 
we cannot know what form of person is alone adapted to mind: for 
aught we know, the-principle of mind like gravitation, may be 
mixed up with most of the particles of matter, and when, by circum- 
stances, that. matter is marshalled into certain forms, it shows forth 
intelligence and design. Not one of us can deny, that perhaps some 
years ago, what now composes aur conscious bodies, was unconscious 
or seemingly unconscious matter. What nourished and supported 
our parents, was in a great measure, extracted from unconscious mat- 
ter; but, by a regular chemical process through their bodies, the 


_finer part became the matter which produced us, as conscious and 


intelligent beings; but if that matter, by some particular cireum- 


‘stance, had been, misplaced, or mistimed, no other circumstance at 


that time, would have made it become organized and intelligent. 

It is a bold assertion indeed, and without any proof whatever, to 
say that the material universe, is the workmanship of an immmate- 
rial personality ; but even granting that, how could that being exist 
of itself, without a cause, any more than the material universe? It 
certainly requires a great stretch of faith to belieye, that a personal 
noneutity endowed, with ali mental qualifications, could exist without 
any cause ; and then produce every thing in existence from nothing ! 
to me it is not so difficult to believe, that the presént material uni- 
verse, with all its powers and properties, is eternal, 

If the universe is an inexplicable fabric, certainly the being that 
produced it from nothing, is more inexplicable. Then, it requires 
a greater stretch of faith or credulity, to believe the most inexpliva- 


_ eable of two cases. Our senses demonstrate to us that the material 


universe is in existence ; but although, we use our utmost éxertions, 
we are unable to gain any knowledge of a personal and abstracted 
Deity. 

To prove the designing power and personality of the Deity, the 
Christians have written and harangued much about the mechanical 
arrangement of animal bodies; they have described minutely, how 
one part is adopted for the good of another; how the bones are fitted 
to —— the sinews to the joints, theeye, that delicate organ, 
how finely fenced round with bone; the limbs for movement, the 
mouth and teeth for eating, the stomach for digesting, and the glands 
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ing workinan. To convince us of this designing workman, they 
should prove that there was a time, when there were no animals in 
existence ; the advocates of the designing personality of the Deity, 
cannot comprehend, how animal existence, as weil as vegetable and 
mineral, are of eternal duration, like the universe itself, but they can 
comprehend, what is still more incomprehensible, how a personal and 
intellectual being could exist from all eternity, and also produce from 
nothing, every thing in.existence! with much inconsistency, they 
deny the possibility of eternal existence by succession to animated 
beings, which they are perfectly convinced do exist; and they grant 
without hesitation, eternal self-existence, to an imaginary being of 
which they cannot obtain the smallest knowledge. 1 would ask 
them, if it is easier to conceive, the eternal existence of a personal 
Deity, with the complete arrangement of all his mental powers and 
qualifications, and also unconnected with matter; than it is to con- 
ceive the material universe, with all its animal, vegetable, and mine- 
ral properties to have existed from all eternity? Eternal existence 
continued by a succession of beings, is what, by experience; we may 
be led to believe; but the eternal existence of one individual being, 
is what we have no experience of, and may therefore be considered 
problematical, But let us suppose that, by some extraordinary phe- 
nomena or convulsion of nature, all the animated befngs on the earth 
were to be destroyed; Is it not probable, that the prolific principle 
in’ mature, would again produce, from the lately convulsed mass, a 
variety of other animals, though perhaps quite different from the 
former? By geological enquiries we have some seeming proofs that 
sach things have taken place at different periods. Judging then 
from the power and tendency of nature, to produce organized beings, 
we have no reason to infer, that animals are planned and made by a 
personal being, which must also be an animal, if personal. 

It becomes the duty of all reasoning men, when hypothesis, which 
cannot be fully demonstrated, are laid before them; to adopt the 
most simple and consistent ; let the unthinking multetude, and inte- 
rested theologians,-believe, or preteud to believe, the most complex 
and incomprehensible. 

However man may differ from one another in philosophical or 
theological opinions, still, no man is blame-worthy, for conscientiously 
differing from his neighbour, in mere matters of opinion. A believer 
in the divine mission, of the Holy Prophet Mahomet, the Arabian, 
may be as good, and as consistent a man, as one who believes in the 
divinity and incarnation of Jesus the Jew. 

A Tartar, who believes that the urine and excrements of the Grand 
Lama, are endowed with sacred qualities, may be as good and as 
moral a man, as the Christian, who believes that the bread and wine 
used at his sacrament, are the body and blood of Jesus Christ. 

The Christian is astonished how the Mussu!lman can believe in the 
eternity of the Koran; and the Mussulman is uo less astonished, 
how the Christian believes in the unity and indivisibility of God, 
and. also that he is divided into three distinct persons, each of which, 
is an entire and complete God. 
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A Chinese, who believes that the God Féh acts as his Mediator, 
with another angry God, has more antiquity, and perhaps as much 
reason for his belief, as has the Christian, who believes that Jesus is 
his mediator and expiator. 

The Turks believe in their Koran; the Christians in their Gospels; 
the Parses in their Sadder and Zendavesta, the Jews in their bible 
and Talmud; the Hindoos in their Vedas, Pousans and Shastres; 
each of them are perfectly convinced of the divine autenticity of 
their holy books; and, though all these books are contradictory to 
each other, they are all attested by miracles.and martyrs; from which 
it is plain, that education and fashion are the true causes of all the 
different votaries on the face of the earth believing in their various 
Mythologies. 

From the contradictory dogmas which are believed by the various 
ations in the world, we may be convinced that it is the prejudices 
of early education, which makes them believe such inconsistences. 
1 daresay, that there is no man, though he believes in the religion 
of the country-which gave him birth; can Jay bis hand on his heart, 
and conscientiously say, that after an impartial scrutiny of other sys- 
tems, he still preferred his own, as the most perfect and authentic. 
It :is circumstances and not choice, which forms religious opinions, 

Thus then, the received opinion of any country has every chance 
to withstand for a long time, any attack of infidelity, which may be 
made against it; because, what is impressed upon the young mind ; 

and as it were, sacked i in with the mother’s miik, is not easily given 
up, and perhaps, few men in every age have taken the trouble to.ex- 
amine, and sull fewer, have had the fortitude to shake off their early 
received opinions: It is true no man can change his belief, or opi- 
nions when he chooses, he must be convinced by reason, if he will 
reason, before he is enabled to change, and since there are so many 
different opinions, and each mau convinced that his are the most 
correct; it behoves us all to reason calmly with each other, aud 
have mutual forbearance, though conviction cannot be obtained, 

I shall conclude this discourse by observing, that what is supposed 
to be a personal Deity, is nothing more than the great moving prin- 
ciple, which is diffused through. every part of the universe, but, 
which cannot be ‘demonstrated, to be a being, distinct from nature. 
Let those men, who with so much assurance personify this principle 
describe to us its person ; since they understand it so well; let them 
demonstrate to our senses, how mind can exist independent of mat- 
ter, how a living being can exist without organs: if they understand 
these things by, means of their own senses, they will certainly be 
able to make them understood by men whoare possessed of an equal 
number of senses. But since the united efforts of these men are 
unable to give a description of their personal Deity, we may reasona- 
bly conclude that the whole is taken from the superstitious legends of 
ignorant times, and are therefore unworthy of the belief of rational 


men, 
J. A. 
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TO. MR..R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 





Edinburgh, Feb. 3, in the Year 1823, 

Sir of the Carpenter's Wife’s Son, 
Upon ‘Wednesday last, the 29th of January, a meeting was held ‘in 
Mr. Robertson’s Tavern, Waterloo Place, to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the birth of that eminent philosopher Thomas Paine. The 
company began ‘to assemble at 5 o’clock, and a little before six, 
Mr. Adam Crawford, Clothier, teok the Chair. We then partook 
of an excellent dinner, after which the cloth was removed, and éach 
man was served with a glass and bottle of teddy. Our President 
then rose, and addressed the company in nearly the following words : 

Gentlemen, Although unaccustomed to speak in public,and un- 
acquaimted with the rules of rhetoric and elocution, 1 consider it ne- 
cessary, before proposing the leading toast of this evening to make 
a'few remarks, The object of ‘our present meeting’ is to commemo- 
rate, and, if possible, to do honour to the memory of one whose 
writings have immortalized his name—oue whose life was spent in 
doing good, and whose most ardent wish was the emancipation of 
the whole human race; which in a great measure he saw in 1s Own 
days accomplished. By his exertions the fetters were broken asun- 
der which held millions in slavery! While despots trembling stood 
aghast, nor dared again to attempt to rivet the broken chains; but 
cried aloud unto the “ Lord of Hosts’’ to interfere; and, by his 
mystic power, to enlarge their hordes of blood-hound hirelings, 
whose avowed purpose was death and desolation! But theirrapaciots 
appetites were tamed by ‘*‘ Common Seuse.”’ iy 


When they who wished man’s nat'ral rights to scavi, 
Soon found instruction in the“ Rights of Man.” 


This was a great epoch in the history of mankind, but were 
they grateful to their benefactor? No, on .the ,contrary, he was 
neglected, and even. persecuted, by those, who of his labour reaped 
the fruits!. What could be the cause of such ingratitude, fanaticism, 
and superstition! Superstition, of human happiness. the direful.foe ! 
against which he strove with unabating zeal, till,in life’s evening 
far advanced, he sunk obscurely to the grave. So incontroventible 
are his arguments, that every sentence stands firm and immoveable, 
yet so plain that a child may read and,understand. Therefore for 
me to. attempt to illustrate them to this meeting, would be as) ridicu- 
lous, as it would be. at.noon to light.a candle, the better to behold 
the great Lord of day in-his meridian splendour. As to those vicious 
vipers who have dared his writings to oppose, as ineffectual have 
they been, as would a wasp in wrath to attack Edina’s Castle Rock, 
one feeble thrust, and then his sting is broken, His admirable 
writings are in print, and every day gaining ground. The morality 
therein contained is, in fact, a compendium of the whole duty of man. 
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The wonted opprobrium against his votaries held, seems now to va-— 
nish like the morning dew before the rising sun, 1 will now con- 
clude, by recommending to you all, that you may be moral in the 
strictest sense of the word; do all the good that lies in your power; 
do as little harm as possible, and let all of us prove ourselves worthy 
members of society, and worthy disciples of the great Champion of 
sahesty and Virtue, whose memory we are this night met to cele- 
rate, 

He then gave :— 

1, The Immortal Memory of Thomas Paine, (which was drank in 
solemn silence.) | 

. Tune—Here’s to him that’s far awa. 

The following are the principal toasts of the evening :— 

2. The Sovereignty of the People. 

Tune—Rights of Man. P 

3. A speedy Relief from the Oppression of a persecuting Clergy. 
| Tune—De’el stick the Minister, os 

4, May Christians abolish Slavery, though their founder had not 
the humanity to forbid it. 

Tune—The Slave. 

2. The Universal Liberty of the Press. 

Tune—'the blush of Aurora awakens this day. 

6. Mr. Richard Carlile and his Family, may their exertions to 
establish Free Discussion, be crowned with success. 

Tune—Hearts of Oak. 

os Cobbett, may his Writings still prove more useful to the 
People. 

une— Wandering Willie. 

8. Mr. Wooler, and all those Reformers, who have lately been 
liberated from the dungeons of the Boroughmongers. 

Tune— Where hae ye been a’ day, my boy Tammie. 

9. May the Reformer's of Albion’s Isle, soon arrive at the stan- 
dard of unanimity. : 

Tune—Unite and be free. 

10. May the modern Greeks, animated by the spirit of their An- 
cestors, soon emancipate themselves from Slavery and domestic 
Superstition. 

une—The Gods of the Greeks, 

11. May the Growth of Liberty in Spain and Portugal, never be 
crushed by Foreign interference. 

Tune—Buonaparte’s March. 

12. May the despotic Measures of the Holy Alliance, hasten the 

nd Crisis, which they are intended to prevent. 

Tune—l'll gang nae mair to yon town. : 

13. May the United States of America, improve their Constitu- 
tion, by abolishing domestic slavery. 

Tune— Yankee doodle. 

14. May the Republic of Hayti, be an example to Slaves and Men 
of Colour all over the World. | 
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Tune—Black Jock. . 

15. Consolidation to the Republican Governments ot South 
America. 

Tune—Hail, Columbia. 


There were several other toasts, and some very appropriate songs, 
and the conviviality was kept up until twelve o’clock when the 
President left the chair, and the meeting dispersed, every one highly 
gratified with the entertainment of the evening. We had several 
good speeches delivered by those who gave toasts, and particularly 
from our Croupier, but as we had no reporters among us to take 
them down, I cannot send them. It is certainly cheering to see the 
manner in which the principles of Thomas Paine are spreading 
through the country. There was one Gentleman among us who 
came sixteen miles for the very purpose; and another, still further 
off, sent a letter, stating, that he was only prevented from attending 
by circumstances over which he had no controul, and for which he 
was extremely sorry. We had also several gentleman at the dinner 
this year, who had never attended before, and they were highly gra- 
tified with the proceedings. 

To your exertions, Sir, and the persecuting spirit of the Chris- 
tians, may we attribute the great change that is taking place in 
public opinion: and I hope the day is not far distant when prosecu- 
tions for blasphemy will be held as ridiculous, as a prosecution for 
witchcraft would now be. I hope that all our friends will persevere 
in their endeavours to obtain free discussion. That is all we ask, and 
none but those who wallow in the mire of corruption will be 
against it. ; 

Hoping soon-to hear of the liberation of yourself and family, be- 
lieve me, dear Sir, your faithful and constant friend, ; 

A. J. 








TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL, 





FELLow CiTIzen, Bath, February 3, 1823, _, 
At a Meeting held by a few of the Republicans of Bath, on the 
29th of January, to celebrate the birth-day of Thomas Paine, after 
drinking to the Immortal Memory of the Author of the Rights of 
Man, the health of Richard Carlile, his undaunted successor, was 
drank with enthusiasm, after which we contributed a few mites 
towards paying the fines so unjustly imposed upon you. The sum 
collected 1 have the pleasure of forwarding, with an assurance’from 
the Bath Republicars, that as long as you continue the undaunted 
Champion of Freedom and the bold Assertor. of Truth, so long you 
shall receive all the support their slender means will afford, Availing 
ourselves of the opportunity offered by this correspondence, we wish to 
express our opinion on the political state of Europe at the beginning 
of another year, a year marked at its commencement with as vile a con- 
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spiracy of confederated despots against the liberties and happiness of 
mankind as ever disgraced the darkest age of monkish tyranny or go- 
thic barbarism; a conspiracy, which, if successful, would, in a few. 
years, reduce the Europeans to as degraded a condition as the sable 
sous of Africa; but thanks to the few enlightened men who shone like 
meteors amid the gloom of the last century, the spread of knowledge 
has been so great, and is still so rapidly extending, that We think it 
not chimerical to believe, that the present conspiracy of the crowned 
ruffians will end in the extermination of theuselves aud their hellish 
systems. If we could wander in the flowery paths of poetic fiction, 
we would invoke in the spirit of past ages the beneficent genii of . 
mortals, to send us another Noble of Nature, who with powers 
adapted to the crisis, would (as the Immortal did in the case of the 
Americans) rouse the energies of the Spanish people to such a pitch 
of patriotic enthusiasm, that, like the withering blast of the.scorch- 
ing simoon, it should blot from the book of life, every wretch who 
dared to pollute their soil with the unhallowed foot of an invader. . 
If the infatuated Bourbons do commence hostilities, and Spain prove 
true to herself, what au opportunity will be offered France to retrieve 
her character, and regain her freedom! Is the Eagle metamorphosed 
to an Owl? Surely it cannot be!! Frenchmen will never fight under 
the banner of despotism, commanded by Emigrant Nobles, headed 
_ by a-Bourbon bigot! But should such (can it be barely possible) be 

the case, we may truly exclaim, ‘‘ How are the mighty fallen,”’ and 
justly consign them unpitied to slavery, infamy, and derision, But 
away with sach gloomy ideas! May Europe shortly contain but oue 
family of enlightened freemen; and may you live in health and hap- 
piness to witness it. . | 

I remain, with respect, for Sclf and others, 


WM. PAINE. 


8. s. a 
Mr. Crook 2 6 J.N. e-2 
Leonard Saunders 5 O J. R. one of the Queen's 
J. Clarke 1 0 guards 1 0 
Hibernicus i. ’O +4 1 0O 
Mr. Santan 1 oO J.B. 1 0 
J. Gunning 1 0- A Well-wisher 1 0 
W. Stanard | 1 Oo T. Lee 0 6 
J K. Materialist (4th Sub- “John Morgan 1 0 
scription) 5 0 Alfred Barnard — 1 0 
J. Q. Ditte : 1 6 John Bowden 0 6 
W. Paine 5 0 John Chaffin 0 6 
T. Howe 0 6 


- 


Toasts and Sentiments of the Republicans of Bath, 
on the 29th Jan. 1823. 


1, Immortal Memory of Thomas Paine. 
. 2, Richard Carlile, the undaunted successor of Thomas Paine. 
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3. The Independent Rights of Man, and may Richard Carlile 
soon be the Accoucheur of his Country. 

4. William Cobbett, and may he soon become a true Republican. 

5. Mr. Hume, and may he be well supported in future in such 
motions as he may bring before the Peoples’ House of Commons. 

6. Impartial Judges and no packed Juries. 

7. May the Spaniards prove victorious in the cause of Liberty, 
and the Crowned Ruffians be hurled from their despotic thrones. 

8. May the Sons of -Freedom never want an arm to lift in defence 
of Liberty and the Freedom of the Press, 
- 9. May the Sun never rise on the Palace of a Tyrant, nor set on 

the Cottage of the Slave. 
-.10.°May every House of Corruption be levelled with the ground, 
and the banner of Justice openly displayed in the high road. 

11.*May the British Soldier soon follow the Spanish example. 

12. May this Generation see the end of Tyranny and Oppression. 

13. Mrs. Wright and all Carlile’s intrepid Shopmen. 

14, May the skins of Tyrants be made into Parchment, and the 
‘Rights of Man wrote thereon. | 

15, May the Enemies of Liberty be drawn at full length, and the 
Gallows be their picture frame. 

16. A speedy downfall to all Governments supported by Priests 
and Spies. 

17. Kiags in Heaven and Soldiers at the Plough. a 

18, May the efforts of the Philosopher and Man of Science, 
drive from the World that Superstition which has enslaved and bru- 
talized mankind. 








=- 


ANNIVERSARY OF PAINE’S BIRTH-DAY. 





— 


A MEETING was held at Huddersfield, Yorkshire, and nu- 
merously attended, on Wednesday, Jan. 29, to celebrate the 
Birth-day of Mr. Thomas Paine.—Mr. Micah Wright in the 


Chair. 


The first Toast was—The immortal memory of Thomas Paine, the 
champion of Republicanism.—Solemn silence, standing. 

Mr. James Penny rose and said :—Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen, 
the occasion on whicly we aye met is no common one; it is not to 
heap fulsome panegyrics on a deceased apostate, or public plunderer ; 
it is not to lavish adulations on the undeserving ear of an imbecile 
despot; not to raise monuments to the wholesale murderer, for 
having dipped his morbid hands in the blood of thousands. of his 
felow men. No, Gentlemen, our views soar far above such things : 
we are met to commemorate the anniversary of the birth-day of the 
greatest character that ever performed on the human stage,—I 
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searce need say the immortal Paine,—a man who for his talent and 
his unbounded philanthropy was equalled by few and exceeded 
by none,—who spent the whole of his long, but alas, for liberty and 
virtue too short a life, in endeavouring to procure for his fellow men 
that liberty and dignity of character to which the species aspired 
and had a right to,—in endeavouring to drag despots from their 
blood-erected throne, and to tear the mantle from the sable hypocrite 
who preyed with wanton fervcity upon the vitals of society, stifling 
all the bland impulses which nature had implanted in the breast of 
man, rendering him a mere automaton, with which superstition and 
despotism played at their pleasure. For proofs that he spent his 
life endeavouring to attain these desireable ends, I need only refer to 
his labours; and that man was then, and is now, the plaything of 
superstition and despotism, is too palpably true to need any proof. 
Of course, I except those generous minds that have shaken off their 
trammels, and only wait for opportunity to put in practice their 
glorious Speculations, But that proofs may not be wanting of the 
greatness of Paine’s philanthropy, I will adduce one or two :-—First, 
then, turn your eyes to America; see that vast continent languishing 
under a foreign despotism, too far removed to know its real wants, 
too ignorant to have remedied them, and without the inclination 
even if it had the wisdom to remedy them; see again, I say, that 
vast continent subject to England, torn with internal divisions, its 
very heartstrings racked almost to breaking by the destroying anea- 
sures of their detested subjugators, tottering on the very verge of 
_Tuin, its citizéns standing aghast like a shipwrecked crew, not know- 
ing how to manage the tempest-torn vessel against the fury of the 
contending elements: then see the the immortal Paine, like a skilful 
pilot, steer the hitherto unmanageable hull, in spite of wind and 
wave, to a safe and prosperous harbour: yes, see him, by his “‘ Com- 
mon Sense” proposing a separation from the devouring monsters 
that were wallowing in their hard-earned produce, and to form ‘a 
system of government for themselves, which his mighty mind alone 
was capable of conceiving. The citizens hail the project with plea- 
sure and surprise, act upon his suggestions, defy their tyrants, finally 
succeed, and, having framed a republic upon his principles, rise up- 
permost in the scale of nations, and become the real ‘ envy of sur- 
rounding nations, and the admiration of the world,’ Then friends, 
let the principles laid down in the «* Rights of Man”’ be our motto and 
our guide, and let us in pursuif of them, be (to use our immortal 
hero’s words) ‘‘ steady as time and relentless as the grave.” To re- 
cite all the actions of this virtuous man would be to speak a- history 
of his life; but from the time of the emancipation of the new world, 
he never lost sight of the regeneration of his native country, England; 
(yes, England, degraded England, gave birth to this illustrious per- 
sonage:) here he produced his “ Rights of Man,” which has raised 
a monument to his fame that Time cannot efface. The marble mo- 
Hument of the apostate Pitt, sinks into nothingness before that which 
Paine by his works has raised to his eternal honour, When the 
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heaven-born minister broached his funding and small-note project, 
it caused this prodigy of nature to produce his ‘* Decline and Fall of 
the English System of Finance,” a work of perhaps greater utility 
than any that ever issued from his masterly pen, wherein he foretells 
its progress, its effects on the nation, and its final exit, with a pre- 
cision that the most consummate wisdom only could dictate, with a 
precision that if a bishop or a canting Wilberforce had produced 
the work, their votaries would have sworn they had been inspired. 
From this essay that master of finance, Cobbett, has written upwards 
of forty volumes, and the ability with which they are written, and 
the utility they would have been to the nation, had we had a wise le- 
gislature to take advantage of them, have rendered him perhaps second 
to none but his predecessor and teacher, Thomas Paine. With re- 
gard to his (Mr. Paine’s) theological works, though I differ greatly 
from them myself, and consider them nearly as superstitious as the 
superstition he was attempting to pull down, they are perhaps to be 
considered of great utility, being a kind of alphibbet to theology, 
with which it is indispensably necessary to be acquainted before we 
can proceed to the study of the more intricate parts.—In conclusion, 
let me exhort you, Gentlemen, to imitate his virtues, and where you 
even think that he had a failing, to shun it; let none say or think, 
*“‘ ] have no talent, or my individual exertion will be of no avail:’’ 
all our talents may be caltivated; and, for what individual exertion 
can do, we have only to look to Dorchester Gaol, and see what the 
intrepid Carlile, almost single-handed, has done,—he, who with an 
ardour equal to that of Paine, has undertaken the filthy work of 
cleansing the murky dens of superstition, hoth in theology and poli- 
tics, for the laudable purpose of leading mankind to happiness. 
While, then, we are assembling to celebrate the actions of a great 
man now no more let us not forget the living, and leave them to the 
tender mercies of despotism, their families racked and torn, their 
property destroyed, themselves immured in dungeons, their labours 
and their philanthropy frustrated, until perhaps they have fallen a 
prey to despotism with this only consolation, that they at least have 
done their duty; but let us do our duty to’them while living, and 
revere their memory when dead, as a stimulous to others to labour 
in the cause of hamanity; for be assured, that nothing gives greater 
energies to the mind, than the approbation and support of a generous 

ublic. That you have done your duty, and will continue to do it, 

have no doubt, and that others may copy your noble example, is 
my ardent wish, ; 

2d toast—The sovereignty of the people.—Song. 

3d toast—Richard Carlile, the succcessor of Mr. Paine, and the 
undaunted advocate of the liberty of the press. 
‘ Song by a young man of 21—The Gods and the Bridge Street 

ang. 

4th toast—The South Americans, and may Europe follow their 
example. 
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Song—Scots wha ha’ wi’ Wallace bled, by Mr. Shaw, in great 
style, 
5th toast—The Spaniards, and their firm reply to the despots. 
Song—Quevedo’s Vision, by J. Carr. 
6th toast—Mr. Drakard, the editor of the Stamford News. 
7th toast— May every tyrant be possessed of a white-hafted peu- 
knife, and have courage to use it in a Castlereagh form.—Huzzas. 
Sth toast—The real author of the ** System de la Nature.”’ 
Muir.and Palmer.—Cobbett, Wooler, and Hunt. 
The Republicans, Materialists, and Deists, of the whole kingdom. 
May revolutions never cease while tyranny exists. 
May every animated being breathe the pure air of freedom and 
truth, 
Peel's bill, which has brought the poor a cheap loaf, and the far- 
mers and landholders to their senses. 
Many other appropriate toasts, speeches, and songs, were given ; 
after which a subscription was proposed for Mr, Carlile, and a hand- 
some sum was collected. 











BUI MINGHAM PAINE CLUB, 





THE second anniversary of this institution was held on the 29th ult. 
when a very numerous body of the members assembled, and a com- 
fortable dinner was served up, to the satisfaction of every person 
present. The flags and banners exhibited at the dinner lately provid- 
ed at Birmingham ia honour of Mr. Wooler, were made use of on 
the occasion, and had a pleasing effect. The proceedings were truly 
admirable, and we regret it is out of our power to give them more 
in detail. It was evident, that among the company there was not 
a single fanatic—not one who would wish to deprive his neighbour 
of his reasoning faculties.—The bells of the different churches 
ushered in the day with their merry peals, which continued at in- 
tervals until midnight, about which time the company separated, 
highly gratified with the entertainments of the day; which were © 
briefly as follows :— 

The President Mr. Wm. Butler, called the attention of the meeting 
to a toast in which themselves, with the whole of their countrymen, 
were deeply concerned—The supreme power of the nation—the 
people's will. (Three times three.) 

Mr. Butler then said, it fell to his lot to bring before the company 
the name of the individual whose nativity and whose memory they 
were that day assembled to celebrate; and in doing so, he begged 
to be allowed to express the admiration he felt at the uncommon 
abilities, the zeal, the upright integrity, and the daring intrepidity, 
that individual had ever manifested in behalf of the rights and hap-- 
piness of mankind. When he considered the time at which Paine 
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hadissued his surprising productiens, he certainly was lost in astonish- 
ment, for it was the most dangerous period that could well be con- 
ceived : it was a time, in fact, when even to think of liberty was 
out of fashion; and when to publish an effort tending to redeem the 
human race from the bondage of tyranny and superstition, was to 
hazard life itself: for so great were the powers of the government, 
aided by the priests, that they contrived in general, to prevent people 
from thinking they had any right to be free. It wasat such a period 
that Paine came forward and attracted the attention of the world; 
it was at such a period he came forward to teach mankind that their 
happiness depended on their freedom, and that the only method to 
obtain that freedom was, first to make the demand, and then to en- 
force it. Had Paine lived till now, he would have beheld with 
pleasure the progress his glorious works had effected in enlightening 
the human mind—he would have witnessed with exultation that he 
had prevented the mass of the people from being led astray by the 
artifices of kingeraft and priestcraft—and in the fulness of his heart 
he would have said, ‘* Now let me depart in peace for mine eyes have 
seen their salvation.” 

The immortal memory of Thomas Paine. 

Cn the sentiment being proposed, the company simultaneously 
rose, and each individual in his tarn drank to the memory of the im- 
mortal Paine. 

Song—lIn these disastrous distnal days, of riot, law, and libel. 

Mr. Billingham next addressed the company to the following 
effect :—The advocate of equal and impartial justice must derive 
the greatest satisfaction when he reflects upon the progress of those 
principles which plaut in the heart of man a hatred to every obstacle 
to the establishment of freedom.—There was a period, and the date 
is not very distant, when to have met ov an occasion like the present, 
would have called down upon our heads the vengeance of a misguided 
populace; but that day is gone, and the dawn of one more auspicious 
has arisen above the political horizon, and it is become a duty in- 
cumbent upon the lovers of liberty to embrace every opportunity of 
promulgating those principles which sap the foundation of tyranny : 
and sure | am, you will agree with me, when | say, nothing is so 
well calculated for this end as the dissemination of those exalted 
ideas advocated by that distinguished individual whose birth we are 
met this day to celebrate, His comprehensive genius, at one glance 
beheld all the ramifications of that system of corruption which has 
butchered and beggared and brought millions of our countrymen to 
fill untimely graves. He attacked vice in its very citadel; stripped 
it of its decorations; exhibited it in its naked deformity; and point- 
ed out the path in which we must tread if ever we recover those 
rights and privileges which Nature, in all her dispensations, intended 
man to enjoy.—Yes, Gentlemen, the character we desire to copy, 
was a man of superior talent, and an undaunted advocate of truth 
and virtue. On various occasions, fearless of the frowns of his 
countrymen, he has had the courage to expose those darling errors 
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which deception delighted to display and fraud to foster; and yet, 
though madness and malignity, and power and prejudice, formed a 

quadruple alliance, which for a time stayed the progress of those 

principles, the day is at length arrived when truth dare attest its 

purity and bid defiance to the united efforts of those who have had 

the hardihood to oppose it. Such, Gentlemen, were the powers of 
his pen—such the plainness of his instructions, that the weak can 
comprehend and the pour understand them. He taught us to be- 
lieve, that society cemented themselves together in order to com- 
pass those comforts which in their separate and undivided state were 
unattainable. Upon this priuciple, he insisted, that all good govern- 
ments had theirorigin, and that man surrendered a part of his property 
to secure the rights and privileges resulting from such a union. Ifa 
selection were to be made of all the characters who have dignified 
human nature by a display of talent and ability, and called forth the 
approbation of the good and great in all ages of the world, I am per- 
‘ suaded, that not one amongst the number would more command our 
admiration than the immortal Paine,—a name dear to the recollection 
and precious in the estimation of every individual whose wish is to 
see the great family of mankind free and happy. He was a charac- 
ter capable of weeping over the calamities of his fellow-creatures, 
oecasioned by a cruel, accursed, and murderous system of misrule, 
He was one-who embraced every opportunity to manifest his indig- 
nation against tyrants of every description—one who despised the 
barbarous distinctions in which fraud and folly have dressed the 
different orders of mankind—one whose chief aim was to support 
the weak, to instruct the ignorant, and to civilize the barbarous— 
one who never beheld beauty in kings, nor virtue in crowns—who 
detested robbery and rapine, whatever shape they assumed, whether 
by the pretended piety of mitred monsters, the imperious orders of 
starred sycophants, or the rigorous deerees of ribboned ruftians. 
Glorious ideas! “may no weapon framed against them ever prosper, 
and may every tongue that rises up in judgement against them be 
condemned.”” These, Gentlemen, are the sentiments that warmed 
his breast—that cheered his heart—that afforded to him all that 
consolation which he stood in need of, when pursued by a set of 
bemgs who would have esteemed it an honour to have washed their 
hands in his blood. Whohas read the pages of that immortal volume 
** The Rights of Man,” and feels no indignation against those ene- 
mies of the human race who have stamped the character of its 
author with the most base and cowardly calumny? In that invaluable 
work is recorded a system of philanthropy worthy the notice of the 

world.—Paine’s genius planned a superstructure built upon the im- 
mutable foundation of Reason, the first stone of which glorious 
fabric is ‘‘ Common Sense,” and the four priycipal supporting pillars 

of this magnificent edifice are Truth, Justice, Fidelity, and Humanity 

—added to these, Wisdom has so contrived it, that the canopy affords 

a covering for the world at large—no clime, colour, nor condition of 

man,.is excluded from its protection—into this haven of rest and 
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happiness the brave Americans have steered their vessel of state, 
bask in the sunshine of prosperity. Continents and kingdoms are 
manifesting their admiration of the glory, grandeur, and greatness 
that surround this temple of liberty; a few more years and the 
world shall emancipate itself from a state of vassalage—burst asunder 
- its chains, and dash them in the tyrants’ face.—Turn our eyes into 
what part of the world we may, we see a favourable disposition 
towards this end ‘‘so devoutly to be wished.”” If we survey Spain, 
there we behold a code of laws consistent with all. the principles of 
justice: if we peruse the constitution of Portugal, we see it shine 
with transcendent lustre: the Greeks have beheld its beauty, and 
gaze with a longing appetite upon its fascinating charms. My 
earnest wish is, that the time may arrive when Liberty shall cover 
the land as the waters cover the seas—when Tyranny shall possess 
but one neck, and that neck be trdmpled in the dust by Truth, never 
to rise again.”’—The conclusion of this. speech was hailed by loud 
and enthusiastic plaudits. After they had subsided 
Mr. Jackson rose and observed, that he wished to propose a senti- 
ment which he felt assured would find their unanimous approbation, 
At such a period, when the company were assembled to pay a just 
tribute to the memory of sterling worth, it was a consolation to an- 
ticipate that their proceedings would be conducted with regularity 
and unanimity.—Paine had attempted to unite the whole world into 
one great family compact, and every true philanthropist must view 
with pleasure the extent of so noble and extensive a design: his 
candour and his honest zeal were extremely praiseworthy, and, as a 
ae of his courage, it need only be recollected, that he published 
is works at a time when tyrants possessed unlimited power : and 
held the world in awe; but they found it impossible to blot his name 
from history, where it would shine for ages, after the deeds of despots 
were forgotten. He had boldly attacked the fortress of tyranny and 
superstition—he found its outworks were formidable, and yet he 
took the enemy’s forlorn hope and nailed the colours of independence 
on the ramparts. Paine had made one convert, who had fearlessl 
pursued the track his predecessor had marked out; and he (Mr. J.) 
thought.this convert the bravest man in Europe. (Cheers.) Mp, 
. Carlile had never shrunk from his colours, but through good and 
through evil report had kept his ground, resolutely determined to 
triumph over his country’s oppreSsors, or to perish in the attempt: 
he had widely diffused the principles of Paine, and for that alone he 
merited the support of every rational being; and he had unfurled the 
glorious standard which would serve as the rallying point of every 
honest man. Paine had said, that “ all religions were good that 
taught man to be good,”’ and it must be evident, it was a vicious 
religion that was of a persecuting nature; and for his (Mr. J’s) 
part, he thought the religion of this country was so bad that he abso- 
lutely dare not give utterance to his ideas relative thereto. After 
some further observations, Mr. Jackson concluded by proposig 
‘* Long life and good health to the upright and courageous cham- 
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pion of the principles of Liberty and Thomas Paine, Richard Carlile 
—may his works become as universally read, and as eagerly sought 

after, as the history of our country, may and he emerge from his 
- prison-house to witness the completion of his exertions and to be 
fully avenged on his releutless persecutors,—3 times 3. 

Song—Ye statemen all, by priestcraft steel’d. 

The succeeding toasts were introduced by able observations from 
the gentlemen who proposed them. 

Long life, health, happiness, and prosperity, to the Wife and Sister 
and persecuted Assistants.of Mr, Carlile. —3 times 3. , 

Song.—!In Liberty’s cause, | could yield up my life. 

Messrs. Cartwright, Cobbett, Wooler, Hunt, Wolseley, and North- 
more; and may their efforts tending to the overthrow of despotisin 
be crowned with complete success.—3 times 3. 

Song.—W hate’er our fate in Freedom’s cause. _ 

Peter Watson, and may he be able to disperse the black slugs.— 
3 times 3. 

Joseph Swann, and confusion to his infamous oppressors.—-3 
times 3. 

May every citizen of the world_shortly inherit his dearest birth- 
right, which consists in participating in the election of the national 
servants, from the greatest to the least in power, and in exercising 
his own free will as relates to matters of opinion. 

Song—Oh my country! my country, beware. 

Our countryman, Lord Cochrane; and when he has witnessed the 
complete establishment of Liberty in a foreign country, may he return 
to find it and long enjoy it in his own.—3 times 3. 

Simon Bolivar, president of the republic of Columbia, and may 
that republic for ever enjoy the liberty its members have so honour- 
ably acquired.—3 times 3. 

Song—Peruvians, wake to glory. 

May the rays of the rising sun of Liberty and Reason that now 
ascend the British horizon, never more be obscured by the dark re- 
ceding clouds of Tyranny and Superstition. 

The immortal memory of the brave men of every age and nation 
who have fought and bled in defence of Liberty. 

John Drakard, the independent editor of the Stamford News. — 
3 times 3. 

Song.—Fall, fall, tyrants, 

May the efforts of the philosopher and man of science banish 
from the world that superstition which has enslaved and bratalized 
mankind. 

The republic of the island of Hayti, and may the blacks of that 
. country convince the world they are more deserving of freedom than 
the slave-dealing whites, 

May the year 1823 witness the dissolution of the joint trades of 
kingcraft and priestcraft, and all the appurtenances thereunto belong- 
ing. 
~ May the French preparations for war be answered by the patriot 
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energies of the Spaniards’; and may every wretch who enlists for the 
purpose of subjugating the liberties of Spain, find bis death-warrant 
at the pass of the Pyrennees,—3 times 3. 

The tree of Liberty in the centre of the world, with the dew of 
heaven on its leaves, and the whole earth under its shade. 

Prosperity and perpetuity to the ** Birmingham Paine Ciub,.”’ 

Mr. Charles Maddocks, then said: —Gentlemen, I wish to propose 
a sentiment, but before I do so, give me leave to congratulate you upon 
the great advancement which the principles of Paine and the cause 
of Liberty have made within these Jast few years. -The stupid des- 
pots, calling themselves the Holy Alliance, have vainly endeavoured 
to extirpate the former, and make the nations of Europé insensible 
to the latter; but the more they exert themselves in their diabolical 
purposes, the more beneficial will it be ultimately, to the freedom of 
mankind. —I cordially agree with what Mr. Billingham has just said 
as to the great merits of the man whose birth we are now met to 
celebrate: he was, indeed, the terror of every tyrant that ever heard 
of his name, but the joy and delight of every enslaved nation in which 
his principles have been disseminated; aud I anticipate, that at no 
very distant day every considerable town in England will do justice 
to his name by the erection of statues to his memory: how much 
more deserving of such an honour than the Alexanders and Caesars 
of ancient times or the similar butchers of the present day. The 
toast | wish to propose, is relative to that indelible stain on the 
government of this couutry, the Manchester mass:cre. The chief 
planner of that dreadful outrage, when more than six hundred men, 
women, and children, were killed and wounded, was I have no doubt 
the late Castlereagh, and his principal instruments, two priests, whose 
names you are well acquainted with. Parson Hay has been rewarded 
since that event by the presentation of a benefice worth two thousand 
five hundred pounds a year, and Parson Ethelstone has, probably, been 
handsomely rewarded, in a more secret way; perhaps out of the 
‘* secret service money.”” When the period for a reform shall take 
place, we shall see these gentlemen scampering with all their might 
into France with the cowardly barbarians, the Manchester yeo- 
manry, at their heels, to elude that justice they so richly deserve, 
Until ample justice has been obtained for the bloody work at Man- 
chester, the people ought not to rest satisfied; but to reiterate in the 
ears of our tyrants, an account of the bloody transaction, Making no 
doubt but that the reformers will keep this in their minds, [ will 
propose as a sentiment— 

“‘ To the Immortal Memory of the brave reformers, who, when 
legally assembled at Manchester on the 16th of August, 1819, were 
attacked and barbarously mutilated and murdered by an armed 
banditti of the myrmidons of tyrants.” 

Mr. Billingham proposed the Immortal Memory of Doctor Priestly, 
with the following preface :—Among the number of individuals who 
stand high in the estimation of this company for talent and ability, 
there is one-whose worth can never be duly appreciated—one whose 
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name kindles in the breast those emotions of grief and sorrow which 
time cannot obliterate. He was a character in whom was centered 
“every idea that was amiable and lovely—whose knowledge of the 
Sciences perhaps was never surpassed by any man that England can 
boast of—a man-whose constant aim was to extend and promote the 
best interests of his fellow-mortals. So delicate were the feelings of 
his heart, that a worm might be said to be safe under his protection. 
Yet, notwithstanding all these qualifications for respect, he was 
beset by the demons of ‘‘ church and state,” whose malice instigated 
a barbarous mob to destroy, in one short hour, a laboratory, to collect 
the apparatus of which had cost our immortal friend the pains and 
expence of a number of years, and which, if he had been suffered to 
enjoy through life, incalculable would have been the blessings which 
this town in : particular, England in general, and the world at large, 
might, by his experiments, have enjoyed.—! believe, on my soul, 

that the greatest enemy the sciences have ever had to " contend with, 

has been an established religion—that curse ‘to civilization—that 
chief obstacle to the comfort of a nation—that cruel creator of all the 
commotions which have deluged the world with darkness the most 
dreadful, and despotism the most diabolical. It is this hydra-headed 
monster that has chained down the liberties of mankind, and has 
hitherto hurled defiance to all the efforts that have been made against 
it; but the period is at length arrived when man has begun to 
reason and tyrants to tremble, and | conjure you, my fellow coun- 
trymen, by ail that is lovely in Liberty, by those paramount ties 
which bind you as fathers of families, as you consider well their in- 
terests, never suffer an opportunity to escape, when you can publicly 
pronounce ‘your execration of such evils. Without saying any thing 
furthér upon this subject, I will give you 

«The Immortal Memory of Doctor Priestly. 
Many other speeches, sentiments and songs, contributed to the 

entertainment of the evening, and at the conclusion, Mr. Thomas 
Billingham was chosen president for the next anniversary. 











THE GREYSTOKE TITHE-EATER. 





Greystoke Parish, Cumberland, Feb. 7, 1823. 
Dear CARBILE, , 

You must allow me to assure you that a beam of your Sun has 
reached the mountains of Cumberland, and has begun to illuminate 
the gloomy, the dark, and the Parson-ridden parish of Greystoke. 
One copy of your classical, metaphysical, and argumentative charac- 
ter of a Priest, by Philanthropos, which I had seen in London, b 

some cometary motion had reached this parish, and the hands of the 
all devouring Tithe-eater, the Rev. H. Askew. His choleric tem- 
per has prompted him, after reading and stamping it under his feet, 
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to vent his rage upon you and your patriotic cause. He expressed 
himself, it is said, in such terms as would debase and destroy the 
respect due to him as a man. You were put par contumace, if you 
will allow me the expression, upon the rack, and tortured by this 
gospel trader. I mast allow that you are poaching upon the manor 
of this Christian Rector, but surely, dear Carlile, you have as much 
right ‘to deal in religion and politics as he has to sell his remarks 
upon the Bible and Testament. We can buy or not, your polities, it 
is Optional, but he insists that we shall only pay for his trash: that 
we shall hear nothing but his trash; that we shall believe as he tells 
us, and that we shall not only pay enormously for what he jobs; 
but that we shall pay him if we do not want him, and that he is 
not satisfied with the tithes paid by our forefathers, and which were 
humbly accepted by his predecessors. Sir, his Rev. predecessors 
were good Christians, that is to say, they believed what they taught 
and endeavoured to act as they believed. The predecessors of our 
tithe-eater, were contented with the tenths of a few things, now 
the present wants the tenth of every thing, even of such things as were 
not grown at the time of the passing of the unfortunate tithe act of 
Parliament on which the tenth-guzzlers found their claims. 

1 assure you, Mr. Carlile, that we are at a great loss for “The Re- 
publican,”’ we want it and all your publications regularly, be so 
good as to tell us how we may be supplied. The vagabond black 
extortioners are made to tremble by one single publication reaching 
us, we depend upon much being done by more of your works. I 
would send yonthe money in advance, or give youa reference to some 
house in London for payment. I thought it would be some censola- 
tion to you, in your dungeon to hear, that you are working so 
effectually, and that although the tyrants have physically imprison- 
ed you, yet they have not imposed shackles upon your illustrious 
mind; persevere in your good cause, and you will eventually triumph 
over the vile associations that oppress you, and want to keep us in 
ignorance that they may glut their rapacity—but the day of super- 
stition is past, ‘* Othello’s occupation’s gone.’’ The plunderers 
of the public are known, you have put a Cain mark upon them, and 
they would triumphin your destruction. Do, Mr. Carlile, do the best 
you can to illuminate this dark part of the country, our minds aie 
not less bound than our bodies at this'‘moment by the most terrible 
falls of snow ever remembered. , 

Your admirer, 


PHILO-PHILANTHROPOS, 


- P. S. I would have you say a word by way of consolation to 
my poor sister Grizzle Greengoose, whose only comfort is in her Cats, 
she apprehends that the Tithe-eater will be sending his proctor to 
collect the tenth of her favourites. His datum is that he can col- 
lect the tenth of the produce, and the cats she insists are as much 
the produce as the pigs; do take care of the Egyptian divinities, It 
js whispered, his Sir Reverence intends to tithehis brethren the 
Rooks. Quere! Are the Black Slugs safe? - 
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Note.—Our Correspondent may obtain any of our publi- 
cations he pleases, upon either of the modes of payment 
roposed by himself, by sending an order to 5, Water Lane, 
leet Street, or 201, Stand, London; or he may obtain them 
from Mr. James Wheeler, 3, Cotton Street, George Leigh 
Street, Manchester ; or from Mr. Robert Armstrong, Watch- 
maker, Stokesley, Yorkshire, as nearer his home. We can 
refer him, if more convenient, to an agent in almost every 
town of note in Yorkshire, in Sunderland, in Edinburgh, 
and in Glasgow, which ever may suit him best. If he can 
get us an agent in Carlisle, he will do us a service. A Five 
Pound Note would purchase a complete collection of our 
‘present stock of Anti-Priestian works. A One or Two 
Pound Note shall be answered with its full value in return 
(carriage paid) of the most choice, as far as the money 
will go. 

Our Friend’s Sister need not be under any alarm about 
her cat’s as they are not exactly eatable or saleable articles, 
according to the prevailing taste. ‘The Priest takes nothing 
as Tithes but that which wiil feed his paunch or fill his purse. 
Her cats are safe from the Priest’s grasp, so long as cats are 
notsold or eaten, and no longer. The same may be said of 
the beetles. It would be well if these black locusts, the Priests, 
were compelled to ferret out the tenth louse, the tenth flea, 
the tenth bug, the tenth spider, the tenth mouse, the tenth 
rat, and the tenth of all theic kindred vermin. They would 
then be so far useful in their destructive career, but now 
they only destroy or eat up what the industrious man 
wishes to preserve and accumulate. 





FOR THE REPUBLICAN. 





In almost all ages and all countries there have been men who scouted 
the popular doctrine of the existence of a supreme, intelligent, im- 
material being; but they were men of genius and learning, and their 
opinions were seldom known farther than amongst their own friends, 
and perhaps among a few literati of the times in which they lived. 
Spinoza, Vanini, Hobbes, Bolingbroke and Pope, were Materialists, 
but doubtless almost the whole of the people, at the periods in which 
these men lived, were immersed in the most gross superstition. 
Never hearing a single individual amongst those, whom they leoked 
upon as possessing superior knowledge to themselves, publicly deny, 
or even express a doubt of, the existence of a Deity ; and having little 
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time, or perhaps little inclination for reflection; they would have ° 
looked upon the man who had the courage to avow himself an Athe- 
ist, as a monster, fit only for the society of their imaginary devils ; 
and would to prepare him for the fiery kingdom in another world, 
have given him a gentle burning in this. 

The case is now different: Paine’s bold, and powerful attack on 
revealed religion, written for the understandings of the unlearned, as 
well as the learned, together with other works of a similar nature, 
have prepared men’s minds for a total rejection of every thing that 
looks ike Superstition; and it is now not uncommon to see indivi- 
duals among the humbler classes of society avowing themselves 
Atheists, and challenging their opponents to a discussion of their 
principles. And, indeed, such is the effect produced by these works, 
that theological discussion is now carried on more between Deists and 
Materialists, than between Deists and the advocates of revealed reli- 
gion; the latter contenting themselves with wielding those legal 
arguments,, fine and imprisonment, in defence of their absurd and 
mischievous doctrines; thereby acknowledging their inability to sup- 
port their system by that which common sense points out as the only 
thing necessary for the support of truth and reason. 

The arguments adduced in support of the existence of a Deity, can 
never carry conviction to the mind of the reality of that which it is 
impossible to form an idea. We can only judge of things, by some- 
thing of which we are already acquainted; consequently, we can 
have no knowledge of an immaterial being. Is it not then, much 
better to confess our ignorance of the causes of the phenomena of 
nature, and to confine ourselves to the study of that which will be of 
real service to ourselves and to society, than to lose ourselves in a 
labyrinth of metaphysics, by ascribing them to a power, who it is 
allowed, has not the least resemblance to any thing of which we have 
any knowledge? Deists attempt to illustrate the being of a God by // 
producing a piece of mechanism, and because it is confessed that it 
could not make itself, they triumphantly conclude that there must 
have been an intelligent maker ofthe Universe. Why do they pause 
here?” Do they not see, that, to make the most of their illustration, 
such reasoning will finally lead to the conclusion that God is an 
animal; that he is composed of animated matter? When we look ata 
steam-engine, we know that it had a maker; but it was a material 
maker, and it must be something material that can set it in motion: 
we know that a watch cannot make itself, but then we know that 
the maker of it was materiel, and we know that he had materials to 
work on. Why then, should we conclude, that because a material 
being can make a piece of machinery out of something, that an 
immateriality could ‘produce a universe out of nothing? That is, 
that a being composed of nothing made every thing out of nothing, 
himself, of course included, 

Deists laugh at revealed religion; they deride the idea ef fajth ; 
they reject the God of the Jews and Christians because of his impo- 
tency, vindictiveness, and cruelty; and with reason: but, do they 
not themselves require a certain portion of faith, to enable them to 
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believe in ‘the existehce of any God at all? They believe without 
evidence; forthe material world is no evidence at all of immatenality. 
They say that their God is infinite, eternal and immutable; and they 
add that he is infinitely good. But, what do we know of God from 
this vague account of him? We are still ignorant of what he is. 
Besides, Deists themselves say that he his incomprehensible; how, 
then, do they know- that he is infinite and eternal? It is impossible 
to know’any thing-of that which is incomprehensible. As to his 
infinite.goodness, I can see no proof of it: I see that by far the great-. 
est portion of the inhabitants of the world are slaves; and though 
they toil hard, they can hardly procure a sufficiency of food to satisfy 
the cravings of nature; while those who pass their time in compara- 
tive idleness, live in splendour and luxury. It is in vain to tell me 
that enough is sent for all, when | know that the a// cannot come at . 
it: I see that evil exists in the world; and if God has the power to 
destroy it, and will not do it, he cannot be infinitely good. But 
whatever differences exist amongst theologians as to the kind of God 
which they-ought to worship, they areall agreed m some points res- 
petting him. The Jew, the Turk, the Christian, and the Deist, all agree 
In giving to the object of their adoration, thought, will, mind, Here 
then, there is no difference amongst them; and here a simple ques- 
tion may be asked: Can there be mind without materiality? I am 
satisfied there cannot; therefore, | am satisfied there is no such a 
God as either of them teach: for a material being cannot be omni- 
potent, omnipresent, or immutable; and to be capable of thinking, 
of willing, and of acting, he must be material. 

y/ . Some there are, 1 know, who consider it presumption in such un- 
lettered beings as | am to give any opinion at all on so important a 
subject; but I cannot fiud that the greatest scholars, the finest ge- 
niuses, or the most subtle metaphysicians, know any more of the 
matter, than the most illiterate peasant; and itis well known that 
the most eminent scientific men, have, in attempting to shew what 
God is, made themselves ridiculous. ‘* God is neither eternity nor 
infinity, but he is eternal and*infinite; he is not space orduration, 
but he exists and is present:: he is one, and he is the same for ever, 
and every where, not only by his virtue alone, or by his energy, but 
also by his substance. He is all eyes; all hears; all brains; all 
arms; all feeling; all intelligence; all action; but in a mode by no 
means human; by no means corporeal, and which is totally unknown 
to.us.’’ The creed of the Trinitarian is ridiculous, but it is not more 


yy 8® than this language of Sir Isaac Newton. 





. HUMPHREY BOYLE. 
Giltspur Street Compter, eb. 10,1823. 
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